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awaiting the King's decision, he writes, "whether
I shall march against the real enemy, or whether
the political situation requires that your royal
Majesty condemn me." From Konigsberg, where
in the absence of the governor-general, von Bulow,
he assumed command, Yorck wrote, indeed, to von
Bulow to ask if men have sunk so low in Berlin
as not to venture the attempt to break the chains
of slavery so humbly borne for five years: "Now
or never is the time for regaining liberty and
honour."

Here in East Prussia Yorck was kept in coun-
tenance by Baron Stein who had become the
trusted adviser of the Tsar and who believed
that the moment had come for defying Napoleon's
ban and inaugurating a general uprising. Blticher
himself wrote joyfully: "Stein, my honest old
friend is there; now, I hope, there will be some
real progress/' Early in February the Estates of
East Prussia voted to raise 20,000 men for the
newly instituted Landwehr and 13,000 for the
reserves.

What was passing in the mind of King Frederick
William all this time is difficult to fathom. His
natural impulse, as usual, was to do nothing and
to await events. He did not ratify the con-
vention of Tauroggen and as late as January 24th
Napoleon wrote confidently to Eugene Beau-
harnais that he was expecting Frederick William
to furnish him with cavalry. It has become a
fable convenue in Prussian court circles, influenced,